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Wilberforce, 3. The Soudan, The principal 





THE NIGER EXPEDITION. dimensions of these vessels are as follow :— 
Albe-t and 

Every reader of the “folio of four (or Wilberforce.| Soudan. 
eight) pages,” must recollect that in the last Ft ™m.| Ft. In. 
session of Parliament “The Society for the Length between perpendiculars.| 134 % 10 7s 
Extinction of the Slave Trade, and for the Lengthon deck «55-2000... 7 a | 2 2 

"ai pair aise _.OF Wie Breadth within paddles ........ 
Civilization of Africa,” (numbering the Depth of hold................ n° | 88 
most active opponents of slavery,) prevailed Builder's tonnage... .--.....-..|_ 459 tons, | 250tons. 
upon her Majesty’s government to under- Tomy compartments each ves : 
take an Expedition to the river Niger, chien pork rectly save in pacing 
and to obtain for the expense of the same accident .........0....0000+ 


a grant of 65,0004 The object of this 
Expedition is to collect information, and to 
extinguish the slave-trade, which, notwith- 


ENGINES. 
Power of engine ..........++++ 
Diameter of cylinder 











i carri i Draught of water,loaded......| __5 ft. 4 ft. 
continues to be ed on with greater Drege ot wate no 3ft. sin, | 2ft. 9in. 


an unfair interference of government with the stern is the captain’s cabin. The apart- 
the enterprise of the Britich merchant; and ments of each vessel are sufficiently large : 
an angry controversy ensued upon the sub- thus, the common room in the officers’ sec- 
ject, into the merits of which we have not tion is a roomy parlour; and the four ad- 
space to enter, but shall merely observe that _ joining bed-rooms would not, if in a house, 
what the government begins may hereafter be deemed small. The forecastle has a 
be advantageously taken up by individuals, small collection of books for the use of the 
should the experiment prove successful; for men; in other respects, it is provided with 
in this case, independently of the direct the accommodations of a kitchen. 
philanthropic object of the Expedition, will | Each vessel is furnished with four months’ 
be the opening of a new market for British provision, including preserved fresh meat ; 
manufactures ; and to set a limit te com- of medicines there is an ample supply, 
mercial enterprise is not so easy a task as not only for the ship’s company, but for the 
alarmists would have us believe. Mean- medical officers to dispense among the 
while, the plan of the Expedition admits natives, such practice being eminently cal- 
“ missionary ” objects, although its purpose culated to conciliate their goodwill. There 
is not sought to be carried out so ostensibly is also a store of Arabic bibles for distribu- 
by this means as in previous attempts atthe tion; each vessel has its’ chaplain, and 
civilization of interior Africa. prayers are read to the crew three times a 
The details of the Expedition partake day. The Albert and the Wilberforce have 
largely of a scientific character. The dura- each four 12-pound brass guns upon the 
bility of iron vessels, their little liability to quarter-deck, several mounted brass swivels, 
accident, and the ease with which damage musquetoons, muskets with percussion locks, 
done to them may be repaired, appearing to the old and new bayonets, boarding pikes, 
be clearly proved from experience, there light cutlasses, &c.; and there is stated to 
have been constructed for the Expedition, be nearly three tons of powder in each 
by Mr. John Laird, at Liverpool, three iron vessel. Great pains have been taken to ad- 
steamers, named, 1. The Albert, 2. The just the compass according to Professor 

















Airy’s system. Formidable as is the above 
stock of arms, we trust that, if employed at 
all, it will only be in self-defence ; and that 
the objects of the mg, oe will be effected 
by mild measures. Itshould here be stated 
that the smaller vessel, The Soudan, (cor- 
rupted from Habid-es-Sudan, or Friend of 
the Blackhs,) is fitted for detached service 
when required, up smaller rivers than the 
Niger, as well as for conveying intelligence 
or invalids, and especially for sounding 
ahead of the other vessels in difficult or 
unknown navigation. 

To protect the persons on board each 
vessel from the malaria, or noxious gas, 
which rests several fect thick on the surtace 
of the Niger, a free circulation of fresh air 
between decks has been ensured by the 
construction of a peculiar apparatus, upon 
the plan of D. D. B. Reid, well known for 
his successful ventilation of the House of 
Commons. This apparatus consists, first, 
of a canvas bag, or tube, about a hundred 
feet in length, which is raised beside the 
principal mast, with its upper mouth open 
towards the wind; the air at this height 
above the surface of the river being pure 
and healthy. The lower end of the tube is 
fitted to a case of sheet iron, about two feet 
and a half in breadth, and eight inches in 
thickness, extending all round the sides of 
the vessel, and fitted internally with shelves 
and sieves, containing chemical preparations 
for disinfecting the air, and therefore 
called the medicutor ; and from this case or 
chamber, another tube descends into a case, 
with a pair of fans, in the engine room; 
when, the fans being set in motion by a 
crank from the steam-engine, fresh air is 
drawn through the canvas tube, through 
the medicator, (for the greater certainty of 
its purity,) and thence propelled by means 
of smaller channels (of zinc perforated with 
minute holes) throughout the vessel. Not 
only is a constant supply of pure and healthy 
air thus ensured, but the temperature may 
be regulated by the same means; and lest 
the bad air should be charged with animal- 
cules, there is an apparatus of steam-tubes, 
through which the air passes before it enters 
the medicator, and is there heated to the 
boiling point of Fahrenheit, which destroys 
such animal life; the air being afterwards 
cooled in the medicator.* The cabins may 
likewise be further ventilated by the same 
apparatus, by drawing out all the air, and 
reversing the fanners and valves, upon the 
vacuum or exhaustion principle. 


* Mr. J. F. Daniell, in a paper read to the Royal 
Institution on the 4th instant, has shewn the de- 
leterious effect of the waters on the western coast 
of Africa to result from their spontaneous evolu- 
tion of sulphuretted h: 
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The following additional details are 
abridged from “ The Friend of Africa, 
No. 1: The Albert.—Captain, H. Dundas 
Trotter. The Wilberforce—Commander, 
William Allen. The Soudan.—Commander, 
W. Bird. The Expedition is expected to 
enter the Niger in August. 

“ The crews of the three vessels consist, 
besides, of twenty-two marines, and eighty- 
eight seamen and stokers; of these, many 
of the latter are Africans by birth. On 
their arrival at Sierra Leone, the ships will 
take on board about 120 Kroomen, to do 
all the work that requires exposure, as 
wooding, watering, &c. The commanders 
of the ships, and Captain Cook, (well known 
for his skill and humanity in rescuing the 
crew of the Kent East Indiaman when on 
fire in the Bay of Biscay) are to be her 
Majesty’s four commissioners for making 
treaties with the native chiefs for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. The committee 
of the African Civilization Society, desirous 
of investigating the resources and capa- 
bilities of this part of Africa, have, as a 
botanist, secured the services of Dr. Vogel, 
acting director of the Botanic Garden at 
Bonn, and highly recommended by Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt. As a mineralo- 
gist, they have engaged Mr. Roscher, a 
practical miner, educated at the Academy 
of Mines at Freiburg, who is to furnish a 
report upon the geological structure as well 
as on the minerals and metals of that portion 
of Africa. As naturalist, they have Mr. 
Fraser, Curator to the Zoological Society of 
London, who will investigate this depart- 
ment of natural history in a country where 
no naturalist has preceded him. The com- 
mittee has also engaged the services of a 
practical gardener and seedsman, who, under 
the superintendence of Dr. Lindley, has 
made a selection of the most useful seeds 
and plants to introduce into Africa, and 
will explain their uses to the natives, and 
shew them how to cultivate them. And, 
lastly, they have engaged a draughtsman, 
whose aid will be required in all t de- 
partments of natural history where the 
objects are too large or too delicate to be 
preserved ; and who will otherwise furnish 
sketches of tropical scenery, and the peculiar 
characteristic features of the various African 
tribes which may be met with. This'com- 
pletes the personnel of the Expedition. 
Another very essential object has been the 
preparation of vocabularies, as far as could 
be done in this country, of the chief lan- 


Expedition with materials for the most perfect 
chlorine fumigations ; and Mr. Daniell has “ the 
pleasure of believing that his report, founded on 
the analysis of the waters submitted to him, and 
the precautions taken, have imparted confidence, 
not only.to the gallant men who compose that Ex- 

ition, but also to those who are interested in 
ts welfare, and who have been actuated by the 
most Christian Spirit,”’ 


| 
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guages of Western Central Africa. At first, 
the task seemed hopeless; but by perse- 
verance and diligent research, a very to- 
lerable vocabulary has been formed of the 
six languages with which the Expedition 
will come into immediate contact, and a 
shorter list of some others. These are 
printed in the most convenient form for 
reference; together with a series of the 
most useful questions. Valuable assistance 
has been given by M. d’Avezac, at Paris ; 
the Ashanti princes now in this country, 
Mr. De Graft, a native Fanti, and Dr. 
M‘William, who has drawn up a series of 
the most useful medical inquiries, which 
have been sent to Sierra Leone and Cape 
Coast for translation.” The Expedition is 
to call “ at St. Vincent, one of the Cape De 
Verde Islands, for coal, at Sierra Leone for 
Kroomen and Interpreters; at Cape Coast 
Castle, the vessels were to fill up their coals 
from a store-ship already sent out for that 
purpose; and having placed their heavy 
stores &c. in canoes, and otherwise light- 
ened the vessels for river navigation, they 
would proceed up the Quorra either by the 
Formosa or Nin branch, whichever may 
be reported of most favourably ; and steam- 
ing rapidly through the Delta, make their 
first halt at the town of Ibi, on the left or 
western shore of the Nin, about 120 miles 
from the entrance. Here they will com- 
mence their operations with ing treaties 
with the African chiefs to put down entirely 
the traffic in slaves, and to substitute instead 
of ita friendly commercial intercourse with 
this ~ageng 8 After as short a delay as 
possible at Ibi, the Expedition will proceed 
up the river; and forty miles beyond, reach 
the first hills at the apex of the Delta, about 
160 miles from the sea; a distance easily 
accomplished with even moderate steamers 
in from three to four days. Here the mono- 
tony of an alluvial soil and all the malaria 
of the Delta are left behind, and the traveller 
looks cheerfully forward to the remarkabl 
formed range of the Kong Mountains, whic: 
soon shew themselves in the distant northern 
horizon. At Attah, sixty miles beyond, 
probably the next advantageous point which 
— present itself for forming treaties, the 
nsonia digitata, and the other peculiar 
vegetation of this luxuriant clime, become 
very striking. The Bokweh market comes 
next, a place of resort for the produce 
from all parts of the interior, to be exchanged 
for European merchandise, of very inferior 
uality, which is brought from the coast. 
he neutrality of these meetings, whatever 
wars may be in the land, is said (but ques- 
tionably) to be held sacred. At eight miles 
beyond, we reach Beaufort Island; and 
twenty miles farther, at a distance of 270 
miles from the sea, the magnificent Chadda 
pours in its tributary stream from the east- 
ward, offering a high road to an unknown, 
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but certainly populous, interior. Here will, 
probably, be the head-quarters of the Ex- 
pedition for some time, and the Commis- 
sioners will use their utmost endeavours to 
form treaties for lawful traffic, and for the 
extinction of slave-trade, with the native 
chiefs. Here an opportunity, it is hoped, 
will be afforded for shewing the Africans 
the best mode of cultivating the ground, 
and of distributing plants and seeds suited 
to the climate and soil. Should an oppor- 
tunity be afforded, the vessels will, probably, 
explore the upper part of the Quorra 
(Kawara) towards Busah, where the la- 
mented Mungo Park lost his life, and also 
the Chadda, as far as water-communication 
will admit of it. And here a favourable 
opportunity will be afforded of gaining 
more knowledge of the interior: some 
parties might even reach Lake Chad, about 
500 miles to the east; or Tumbaktu, not 
much farther to the north-west, and thus 
connect the exploratory journeys of Denham, 
Clapperton, and Laing, with points to be 
correctly laid down by this Expedition, 
which is furnished with twelve of the best 
chronometers, and with every instrument 
that can be necessary for a complete geo- 
graphical survey of the rivers and of the 
countries passed through.” 

The prefixed Engraving has been copied, 
(by kind permission,) from a large print, 
published by Mr. Warlters, of Liverpool ; 
and Messrs. Ackermann, of London. 


VILLANELLE, 
IN PRAISE OF INCONSTANCY. 


I am not false ; but if I were, 
All nature is as false as I; 

Each object in earth, sea, or air, 
Exists but in inconstancy. 


The gentle moon, that lovers hail, 
Tow they mourn, and plead, and sigh, 
her features fair and frail, 
A by-word of inconstancy. 


The breeze that through the garden roves, 
And woos each flow’r that blushes nigh, 
Whisp’ring so fondly that he loves, 
freighted with inconstancy. 


The wave that glitters to the shore, 
Kissing the leaves, and murm’ring by, 

Returns to those fair meads no more, 
But wanders in inconstancy. 


*Tis true, in many star-like eyes, 
I’ve studied passion’s alchemy; 
But found, too soon, such love supplies 
But lessons of inconstancy. 
Sweet lady, then, reproach me not ; 
Is she not false, canst thou deny, 
Who makes all others love forget, 
And teaches man i stancy ? 





From the Queen’s Poisoner, by Miss Costello.” 


LONGEVITY OF MEN OF LETTERS. 


M. vE CHaTEeavunevr has made the fol- 
lowing calculations on the average duration 
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of life of the members of the ancient Aca- 
demies, and of the present Institute of 
France from its foundation. He has col- 
lected the names of 900 savans or literary 
men, who have been named from 1635 up 
to the end of 1838, in the four academies, 
embracing an interval of 200 years. Out 
of this number, 138 have been received 
academicians, while between the ages of 20 
and 30; 240 from 380 to 40; 262 from 40 to 
50; 142 from 50 to 60; 90 from 60 to 70; 
26 from 70 to 80; and 2 from 80 to 85.— 
147 academicians were born in the southern 
departments; 156 in the eastern and north- 
ern; 122 in those of the centre; 231 in 
Paris, and 29 in the colonies or in foreign 
countries. Out of the 900 members of 
whom M. de Chateauneuf has been able to 
collect complete data, to serve for the basis 
of his calculations, 567 belong to the old 
academies, and 333 to the Institute; 744 
out of the 900 are dead, and 156 were living 
on the 31st December last. At the time of 
election, their united ages formed a total of 
39,756 years, making an average of 44 years 
each, this respect, there is noticed some 
difference, according to the academies ; that 
is to say, this average is 46 years for the 
members of the Académie Frangaise, 45 for 
that of Inscriptions, and only 41 for that of 

i These differences apply equally 
to the new classes of the Institute. The 
average age of the 744, who are no longer 
living, was 67 years and 10 months; and 
the average time of their performing their 
academic functions = years. Amongst 
the 156 academicians who were alive on the 
31st December last, 51 were from 60 to 70 
years of age; 17 from 70 to 80; and 8 from 
80 to 90.— Galignani. 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


We read, “with rainy eyes,” that this 
bijou of a villa, with its magnificent, costly, 
and classical contents, (after more than one 
escape, ) is to be dispersed during next month, 
by the irresistible, “knock-down argument” 
of a celebrated auctioneer. The advertise- 
ment is, to borrow one of the author’s 

n of the art ;” and pro- 
le to be “a gem, a nonpareil, 
infinitely surpassing anything and every- 
thing has antecedently taken prece- 
dence.” But how can we make room 
(here, at least) for the 30 ebony chairs 
and the Gobelin tapestry; the “clocks in 
fruitful numbers,” including Anna Bo- 
leyn’s, the present from Henry VIIL., whose 
fondness for clocks was inconsistent with 
his cleverness in killing time; the Peruvian, 
Roman, and Etrusvan vases; the Raphael 
china and Limoges enamel; the very rare 
old stained glass ; and the Sevres, Dresden, 
Chantilly, and Chelsea—the latter now get- 
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ting out of the collector’s reach. Then the 
armour, including the splendid suits of 
Francis I, and the shields by Polidori. 
Next, Lady Betty Germaine’s five silver 
vases, the gold and silver candelabra, fire 
ogs, and bras de cheminée; the Apostle 
spoons ; the far-famed, though seldom heard, 
silver bell of Benvenuto Cellini, executed 
for the Pope at Rome. Then, the dessert 
plates, engraved with the life of the Prodi- 
gal Son, by Pass ; —_ the parable and 
the material, however fine, have, we fear, 
been thrown away—else —~ dispersion 
of these gems of vertu? e coins, inta- 

lios, and cameos, we leave to Mr. Till. 
The marbles, bronzes, and carvings in 
ivory, include busts, vases, and altars, es- 
pecially the celebrated eagle, of the finest 
Greek work ; and the mosaic shrine from 
the church of St. Mary Maggiore, at Rome ; 
whilst among the bronzes are some fine 
cinque-cento specimens. Even Fiamingo’s 
ivory Hon. Mrs. Damer and Lady Diana 
Beauclere will not be spared; and seeing 
that Elgin marbles have been used for 
macadamizing roads, in this age of utility, 
these fair forms may, perchance, be cut up 
into sets of teeth at 50 guineas each! The 
pictures may share a better fate, seeing that 
canvas, oil-paint, wood, and gold-leaf, are 
but of little value per se : here are Poussin’s 
Jupiter, which, by Jove, it were impiety to 
remove; Hogarth’s Beggar’s Opera, which 
it were petty larceny to disturb; the family 
ictures of the four King Henries,—V., VI., 
VIL, and VIII: alack, hero of Agincourt, 
where is thy splendour now! y, this 
breaking-up beats the pawning of thy jewels 
for £20,000, in times when any shirt was a 
luxury, and guineas were only in the pockets 
of nobles. This sale is indeed taking the 
lustre out of “the mirror of all martial 
men ;” it is enough to call up the spirit of 
old Tudor from his filigree resting-place 
at Westminster, and resuscitate his sordid 
and selfish distrust: such treatment of his 
head and front is almost enough to wake 
“bluff Harry” in the vault at Windsor. 
Think, reader, of the literary wealth here 
amassed, and now to be scattered to the 
winds: the privately-printed. books, the 
splendid presentation copies, and the pre- 
cious autographs,—the latter only equalled 
in value by “ De Rothschild ;” again, those 
gems, the missal painted by Raphael for the 
ueen of Francis I.; and that by Don Julio 
Clovio, formerly in the collection of the 
Duchess of Portland; then the drawings 
and prints, and the collection of English 
portraits, matchless in number and worth, 
which we hope tosee purchased for the British 
Museum. All the “ plate, linen, and china,” 
as the bill says, may go, and to replace 
them will be a matter of moonshine; the 
wines and liqueurs, “ more remarkable for 
the quality than the quantity,” we make 
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light of ; ag we do also of “the five elegant seemed determined not to allow me to de- 
town-built carriages, that do not claim any tect her secrets. 
affinity with the above property, since they _ “It is very important to his interests that 
do not claim to be admired for their anti- Ishould see him.” _. 
quity.” But, we repeat, to disperse Straw- _I bit my lips, for I saw that I had made 
berry Hill will be indeed “asorry breaking- a blunder. The countess availed herself of 
up,” which will move even the stony hearts it at once. : 
of the utilitarians. How the auctioneer | “My husband’s interests and mine are 
will get through his mournful duties we the same, and you can state the object of 
know not: the catalogue will be a “book your visit to me, if you please.” 
of lamentations;” and all the cognoscenti ~ “It is a matter which concerns only the 
will repair to Twickenham Ait, and there, count.” 
hanging their harps upon the willows, weep “I will let him know that you are here.” 
for thee, oh, Strawberry ! Her polite tone did not deceive me. I 
knew she would never let me see her hus- 
grr band. I thought, as I yer at her, that 
she had sunk deeper and deeper in ruin. 
BY M. DE BALZAC. deemed her capable of everything. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE HUSBAND’S DBATH. The end of this sad story is at hand. 
Some of the details I am going to add I 


(Continued from page 344.) learned some time afterwards ; many were 


Tue solicitor continued : revealed to me by Gobseck. What passed 
Three months after, the count had made between the husband and wife from the 
over his property to Gobseck— time when the eyes of the former were 


“ You may call him the Count de Restaud, opened to her misconduct I cannot say. 
if you choose,” said Madame de Grandlieu, When he fell sick, he displayed the greatest 
“as my daughter is not here.” aversion for the countess and her two 

Very well. Three months had passed younger children. He forbad them enter- 
and I not received the counter-declara- ing his room, and if they attempted to come 
tion from Gobseck. in, their presence threw the -patient into 

I was dining with him one day, and I such fury, that his medical adviser enjoined 
asked him how it happened that we did not upon them never to repeat the experiment. 
hear from the Count de Restaud. Madame de Restaud, seeing the houses 

“For a very excellent reason,” said he; and lands of the family, and finally the 
“he is dying. He is a tender-hearted man. very hotel they occupied, pass one by one 
Those that will not overcome sorrow, sor- into Gobseck’s hands, guessed in part her 
row always overcomes. Life is a trade, a husband’s intentions. Her accomplice in 
business, which must be learned like any guilt could not divine, however, all the pre- 
other. When a man has once served his cautions I had suggested. Both he and the 
apprenticeship and paid his footing, as we countess supposed that the count had really 
all must, he ought to be equal to any sold all his property to Gobseck, and con- 
thing.” verted it into cash, which he had placed 

I let Gohseck moralize away, andleft him either in the bank or in my hands. They 
at once for the count’s. I was introduced believed that the count had executed a will 
into the parlour, where sat the countess with in favour of his eldest son alone, by which 
two of her children. Care had plucked the he could take possession of the money at his 
roses from her cheeks; nothing was left of death. Under this impression she caused 


her beauty but its exquisite outlines. his sick room to be closely watched. The 
“It is very important that I should see whole house was subjected to that espionnage 
the count,” I observed. of which a woman is capable, that one word 


“ You will be more fortunate than I amif will express it. She spent her days and 
you succeed,” replied she. “ He will not see nights in the room where I had seen her, 
any of his family; no one, in fact, but his which was next to her husband’s — 
physician. Sick people have strange fan- People said, “‘ What devotion!” The phy- 
cies sometimes ; they are like children, they sician was devoted to her interests. She 


do not know what they want.” knew how to conceal his abhorrence for her, 
“ Perhaps, like children, they know very and acted the part of a mourning wife with 
well what they want, but—” consummate skill. She acquired a kind of 


The countess blushed. I was sorry for celebrity by it. Some prudes went so far 
my remark, so much in Gobseck’s style. as to say that it redeemed all her faults. 
“Can it be possible that he is entirely But she never for a moment lost sight of 
alone !” the poverty to which she might be exposed 
“ His eldest son is with him, the only one on the count’s death, if she lost sight of him 
of his children he allows to wait upon him.” for a moment. The will, which must be in 
The countess did not blush again; she -his possession, must not be suffered to reach 

















me; it must be destroyed as soon as he 
died ; so that all the children and herself 
should come in equally. Thus, though the 
husband drove her from his side, she traced 
a magic circle around him. She sat apart, 
loathed by him, yet all-powerful; a devoted 
wife in appearance, but watching for his 
death and the booty it was to bring, as the 
antbear, at the bottom of his hole, waits in 
patience for the prey which, sooner or later, 
falls into it. The severest judge could not 
deny that she was a fond mother. Her 
children were brought up in the hest man- 
ner, and never saw or beara anything to 
lead them to suspect her guilty. I really 
believed she was reformed and repentant, 
for which charitable opinion Gobseck rallied 
me without mercy. At any rate, we may 
say in her excuse, that horrible as were the 
means she employed to get the control of 
her husband’s fortune, it was love for her 
children that inspired her. She questioned 
her eldest son Ernest very closely, whenever 
he came out of the sick room, as to every- 
thing his father had done and said ; and the 
boy, with all the innocence of youth, as- 
cribing his mother’s anxiety to the strength 
of her affection, never hesitated to reply. 
As for me, the countess suspected there was 
some secret object. She fancied I had been 
the instrument of her husband’s vengeance, 
and she nffde up her mind that I should 
not see him. ‘ 

I confess I was very anxious to have an 
interview with the count. I was uneasy as 
to what had become of the paper Gobseck 
was to give him. If the countess got hold 
of it, and should try to enforce it, there 
was sure to be a difficulty with Gobseck, 
for I knew perfectly well he never would 
return the estate to the countess; in short, 
I wanted to get the paper, so I paid her a 
second visit. 

I don’t know how it is, but there are 
some strange phenomena happening every 
day, that nobody seems to notice. I have 
always, for instance, been surprised to see 
how completely, when two people are at va- 
riance, each one divines the other’s ideas 
and secret purposes. Thus, when the 
countess and myself were together, I saw 
through into her mind and observed her 
mortal hatred of me, and the reason of-it, 
even when her manner was so kind and 
gracious. On her part, she perceived plainly 
that I was her husband’s adviser, and that 
he had not yet put his property in my hands. 
Our conversation, which I will not bore you 
by repeating, I have always remembered as 
one of the most dangerous contests I ever 
embarked in. She had a great deal of ta- 
lent, and nature had given her every quality 
that can persuade. She wound her nets 
round and round me; she was by turns 
adroit, proud, frank, and tender ; she went 
so far as.to try to arouse my curiosity, to 
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attempt to gain my affections. She failed 
—but it was a severe struggle for me! 
When I took my leave I read in her eyes 
an expression of rage and hate which made 
me tremble. She would have seen me torn 
in pieces by wild horses with delight, while 
for her I felt only pity. This feeling was 
evident from my manner; and I believe I 
frightened her heartily, for I declared that 
she would certainly be ruined, in spite of all 
her efforts. 

“Tf I could see the count, your children 
would be saved from want.” 

“Yes, but I should be at your mercy,” 
she replied, with a gesture of disgust. 

War being thus openly declared between 
us, I determined to save this family from 
misery in spite of itself. I determined even 
to do anything illegally legal, ifnecessary. I 
began by bringing a suit against the count 
for a pretended debt due to Gobseck. Of 
course no defence was made, and I obtained 
judgment. I was entitled to issue execu- 
tion, and on the count’s death to cause the 
seal of the court to be put on ali his effects. 
I bought over one of the servants, who pro- 
mised that he would come and let me know 
whenever the count was dying, whether by 
day or night. I made up my mind to in- 
terpose at once, to levy on the property 
under the execution, and thus prevent the 
countess frum obtaining the paper she co- 
veted. I afterwards learned that she sat 
studying the code while within hearing of 
the groans of her dying husband! What 
hideous, disgusting selfishness hovers round 
the bed of death! 

For two months past, as I have said, the 
Count de Restaud had been confined to his 
room. A mortal sickness was slowly con- 
suming mind as well as body, Alone and 
neglected, he was the prey of deep melan- 
choly. By one of the strange caprices so 
common in sickness, he would not even 
allow his room to be swept or his bed to be 
made. The same indifference was to be 
seen in everything; the furniture was not 
set in order, the dust and the spiders co- 
vered everything. Once so fastidious in his 
tastes, he now seemed to take a strange 
pleasure in this desolation. I will not pur- 
sue these disgusting details. Everything 
spoke of mortality; death seemed to have 
seized upon those things before attacking 
their owner. The windows were constantly 
closed. The count had grown very thin. 
His eyes were still bright, as though life 
had taken refuge in them. He would not 
suffer his hair to be cut, and it hung down 
his cheeks in long elf-locks, like an Indian 
faquir. Yet he was only thirty-seven; and 
a short time before, how young, handsome, 
envied, and happy! b 

One winter’s morning, his son, sitting by 
his bed-side, asked him— 

“ Are you in pain?” 
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“Qh, no,” said he, with a fearful smile, 
“it’s all here and in the heart.” 

He pointed to his head, and pressed his 
meagre fingers on his sunken chest so sadly 
that Ernest burst into tears. 

“ Why bas not Mr. — (naming me) been 
to see me?” he asked his valet, as he en- 
tered the room. This fellow, whom he 
thought faithful, was devoted to the coun- 
tess. 

“ What, Joseph !” said the patient, rising 
hastily in hed, “I have sent you to my 
solicitor seven or eight times in a fortnight, 
and you say he has not been here? Do you 
suppose you can deceive me so easily? Go 
for him at once, and bring him here with 
you; if you do not, I will get up and go 
myself.” 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 





THE OCTAVE OF THE DEAD. 
(Concluded from p. 374.) 


WE have before alluded to the pictorial 
representations exhibited to the people du- 
ring the celebration of the “ Octave of the 
Dead.” It is, however, on the last day of 
this sacred festival that the great and 
crowning scenic display of the purgatorial 
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In the centre is a large painting, with a 
tormented soul in the midst of the flames: 
this is surmounted by a waxen angel, holding 
in her hand the trumpet which is to awaken 
the dead: a large money-chest, or poor- 
box, destined to receive the contributions 
of the faithful, stands close by the picture. 
Around it are freshly-opened graves, on 
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mysteries takes place, with every circum- 
stance of pomp and imposing magnificence. 
For this purpose, the Cemetery of ‘“ Santo- 
Spirito,” a suburb, or “ borgo,” in the dis- 
trict of Transtevere, or “ beyond the Tiber,” 
is annually fitted up as a kind of amphi- 
theatre ; and thither, on the last day of the 
“Ottava dei Morti,” flock the inhabitants 
of Rome, and of the surrounding country, 
to witness the religious spectacles, or repre- 
sentation of scenes from the sacred wri- 
tings, intermixed with episodes of the 
sufferings in purgatory, which have been 
prepared for their entertainment. The 
ceremony is opened by a procession carry- 
ing the statue of the « Madonna of the 
Rosary.” On a temporary theatre, hung 
with decorations analogous to the subject, 
and in which the dramatis persone are 
figures of wax, &c., in appropriate cos- 
tume, are given scenes from the martyrdom 
of the saints, male and female: nor is the 
streaming blood forgotten ; whilst the sabres 
and hatchets of the executioners, tipped 
with red, in order to sustain the illusion, 
contribute their quota of reality to the 
scene of horror. Occasionally is repre- 


sented, in the court of the cemetery, a 
“Scene of the Last Judgment,” of which 
we subjoin an Engraving. 


p)\ 


the margin of which are placed figures, 
likewise in wax,* to represent the resur- 


* In 1813, to heighten the illusion and horror of 
the spectacle, the bodies of persons that had actu- 
ally died on the preceding evening, in the hospital 
of ‘‘ San Spirito,” were placed in the requisite 
attitudes, as though they had been rising from the 
grave : at present, however, mere wax-work figures 
are used in these dismal representations, 
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rection of the dead at the last and dreadful 
day of reckoning and final doom. 

As regards the derivation of the word 

“ purgatory,”—the purgatorium of the early 
ecclesiastical writers,—we may here remark, 
that the word occurs only in the spurious 
Latinity of the first of the church; 
and that, unlike the majority of the Roman- 
catholic superstitions, which are clearl 
traceable to some corresponding supersti- 
tions of the pagan world, the idea of purga- 
tory, in the usual and popular sense of the 
term, at least, was altogether unknown to 
the ancients. Some faint traces, indeed, of 
an after state of purgation or purification of 
departed souls by fire might be discoverable 
in the mythological systems of the Hindus 
and Chinese ; and, consequently, in the fa- 
bulous speculations of their great copyists 
of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. But 
of the state of purgatory, or intermediate 
purification, in the ecclesiastical sense of the 
word, they would appear to have been en- 
tirely ignorant. The honour of its original 
conception must therefore, of right, be con- 
ceded to the church of Rome; as must also 
that of the great adjunct to purgatory—the 
doctrine of the efficacy of masses, and prayers 
for the dead. For this practice, devoid, as 
it confessedly is, of any warranty in scrip- 
ture, the Roman catholics mainly rely on a 
passage in what, by our own church at 
least, is deemed an apocryphal production 
—namely, . 7 “2nd k -of — 
Bearing, as the passage in question does, 
materially on the doctrine of purgatory, the 
reader, perhaps, will perceive no impro- 
priety in our here introducing it. We > 
from a black-letter translation of the - 
pia: imprinted at London, by 

orton, and John Bill, Printers to the King’s 
Most Excellent Majestie, 1626. Cum Privil.; 
and annexed to The Bookeof Common Prayer, 
of that translation which is inted to be 
used in Churches. Judas cabeus, the 

at Jewish warrior, goes forth against 
Gor ias, the governor of Idumea; when 
“it appened that a few of the Jewes were 
slaine.” Ver. 29. And upon the day fol- 
lowing, as the use had beene, Judas and his 
company came to take up the bodies of them 
that were slaine, and to bury them with 
their kinsmen, in their fathers’ graves. 


* * * * > * » 


40. Now underneathe the coats of every 
one that was slaine, they found things con- 
secrated to the Idoles of the Jamnites, which 
is forbidden the Jewes by the Lawe. 

41. All men therefore praising the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, who had opened the 
things that were hid, 

42. Betooke themselves unto prayer, and 

t him that the sinne committed might 
w be put out of remembrance. Besides, 
that nohlg Judas exhorted the people to 
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keepe themselves from sinne, forasmuch as 
they saw before their eyes the things that 
came to passe, for the sinne of those that 
were slaine. 

43. And when he had made a gathering 
throughout the company to the summe of two 
thousand drachmes of silver, he sent it to 
Jerusalem to offer a sinne offering, doing 
therein very well and honestly, in that he 
was mindful of the resurrection. 

44. (For if hee had not hoped that they 
that were slaine should have risen againe, 
it had been superfluous and vaine To PRAY 
FOR THE DEAD.) 

45. And also in that he perceived that 
there was great favour layd up for those 
that died godly. (Jt was an holy and good 
thought,) whereupon hee made a reconciliation 
Sor the dead, that they might be delivered from 
sinne.—2nd Maccabees, Apocrypha, c. xii. 

As it is by no means our intention to en- 
gage in a polemical discussion, we shall re- 
rain from all comment on the above pas- 
sage, which, however, might well require 
all the astuteness and sophistry of the Ro- 
mish theologians to twist into anything like 
an authority in support of their favourite 
doctrine. Returning, therefore, to our “ pur- 
gatory,” we shall conclude by remar! q 
that, according to the recognised supersti- 
tion touching this matter, the domain of 

tory is the privil and exclusive 
field for the exercise of spiritual power 
of the successor of St. Peter—his “manor 
and lordship,” par inasmuch as 
his dominion is proverbially restricted to 
that subdivision of the lower world of dark- 
ness, and does not extend to the “nether- 
most region,” or, in other words, to hell 
itself. In illustration of this well-under- 
stood arrangement, a curious anecdote is on 
historical record. Michael Angelo, in his 
celebrated picture of the “ Last Judgment,” 
which he was commissioned to paint for 
Pope Leo X., ager by the opportunity 
thus afforded him of venting his spleen 
against one of the cardinals of the papal 
court, against whom he had conceived a 
violent dislike, consequent on some real or 
imaginary affront received; and his style of 
revenge was truly that ofa painter. In the 
lower portion of his great work he has de- 
picted hell and purgatory, with a terrific 
representation of the torments of the souls 
therein confined. In a group of the eter- 
nally damned, and with circumstances of 
appalling horror, to which it is not neces- 
sary here more particularly to allude, he 
has introduced the portrait of the unlucky 
cardinal. The portrait was so striking a 
resemblance of his adversary that it was 
instantly recognised: the story of the cardi- 
nal “i infernis” was speedily bruited 
throughout Rome, and failed not to reach 
the ears of the prelate himself, who lost no 
time in waiting on his holiness, to whom he 
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made an indignant complaint; at the same 
time appealing for redress against the pre- 
sumptuous artist, and insisting on an imme- 
diate order from his holiness to have the 


‘objectionable portrait expunged. The pope 


listened with great composure to the recital 
of the worthy cardinal’s grievance, and as- 
sured him of his entire willingness to assist 
him in redressing it. “But,” he added 
gravely, “let us fully understand the mat- 
ter. Is it in hell or in purgatory that he has 
placed you?” “In hell—yes, Sante Padre, 
actually in hell!” responded the indignant 
cardinal. “In that case,” continued the 
pope, “I fear I can be of no service what- 
ever to you in this affair: for you know that 
my jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 
limits of purgatory: had he, indeed, placed 
you there, I could perhaps haveslone some- 
thing for you; but as it is, I am afraid I 
cannot interfere in the matter.” With this 
‘reply the poor cardinal was fain to rest 
contented; and there, to this day, his por- 
trait remains. 

In England, the first legislative enactment 
levelled against the doctrine of purgatory 
emanated from the house of Convocation 
under Henry VIII, wherein, under the 
management of the ecclesiastical viceregent, 
Cromwell, and after a stormy discussion 
between the two opponent parties, the Re- 
formers being headed by Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and the Papists by Lee, Archbishop of 
York, the famous “ten articles of faith” 
were ultimately agreed to; the royal publi- 
cation following shortly after their adoption. 
By the tenth and last of these articles it is 
declared, “That it is good to pray for the 
dead; but it is necessary to correct the 
abuses advanced under the pretence of pur- 
gatory, the pope’s pardon, masses said in 
certain places, or before certain images ; 
and that souls departed should be recom- 
mended to God’s mercy in general terms 
only.” G. M. 


A VISIT TO ETON MONTEM. 
(Concluded from page 382.) 


As soon as order was somewhat restored, 
the procession round the Quadrangle com- 
menced, headed by a military band, the 
space for the cortége being preserved by 
some of the Rifles, who were on duty at 
the Castle. The fortunate captain, the hero 
of the day, Mr. Thring, took his place im- 
mediately behind the band, dressed in full 
military costume. The polemen were sta- 
tioned two and two, at various distances, 
amongst the wearers of the fancy dresses, to 
whose brilliancy their blue jackets and 
white trowsers formed an agreeable con- 
trast. We noticed amongst them one very 
little boy—so small, that he appeared the 
bcau ideal of that class of miniature per- 


sonages who come out of oyster-barrels and 
flower-pots in pantomimes, At the conclu- 
sion of the march we saw him no more. 
We fear, that when the band laid down 
their instruments, he tumbled into one of 
the bugles, and there lay, until the next 
— blew him out. 

fter parading twice or three times round 
the Quadrangle, the ceremony of waving 
the Colle took place, under the win- 
dow at which the Queen and her royal con- 
sort were seated. The ensign of the school, 
bearing a large crimson banner, now com- 
menced a series of very extraordinary per- 
formances indeed with it, to which the 
flourishing of Miss Woolford’s flags, when 
that lady rode very fast round the Astley’s 
arena upon the nankeen coloured horse, 
was as nothing. We marvelled much at 
his untiring energy, and the wonderful 
power of his wrist, which would have 
raised even Cartwright’s jealousy. The 
only thing the whirling and twirling of the 
flag reminded us of was, the tomahawk per- 
formance of a black wild Indian we wit- 
nessed some years back at a perambulating 
penny show in Tottenham Court Road ; and 
in which we enjoyed a ride for nothing as 
far as Broad Street, St. Giles’s, from the 
circumstance of our being one of the audi- 
ence at the time the caravan was ordered 
off by the police of the F division. Seri- 
ously, however, the ensign displayed con- 
siderable dexterity. First, he whisked it 
about in one hand as if it had been a broad- 
sword; then he cut, in succession, all the 
problems of Euclid in the air, as well as 
figures of eight, and strange diagrams only 
found in Skater’s pocket companions ; next, 
he swung it round, passing it quickl fre 
one hand to the other, and keeping the si 
floating horizontally about him; and he 
concluded his feats of dexterity by inclining 
the flag reverentially towards her Majesty, 
who was, no doubt, thinking, in common 
with every one else, how very hot and fa- 
tigued the poor young man must be, and 
what an immensity of practice and wrist- 
spraining was to be gone through before 
the present pitch of perfection could be 
arrived at. 

As soon as the applause which accompa- 
nied the least flutter of the banner had died 
away, a general rush took place towards the 
Playing-fields. We elbowed our way with the 
rest into the cloisters of the inner Quad- 
rangle, and thence along a curiously incon- 
venient passage, where the squeeze was 
terrific, until we came out once more into 
the open air, through a small postern-gate. 
The pap of the boys immediately 
scampered off, in a sort of running steeple- 
chase, towards Salt-hill, in order to arrive 
there before the Queen. Part of the visitors 
also left the College to seck their carriages 
—no very easy task; others followed the 
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line marked out by the boys; and a few 
waited still in the Playing-fields, to see the 
royal =, pass from the College, in 
which number of loiterers we were included. 
It was during this short delay that the 
Montem laureate introduced himself to us, 
with a request that we would hase his 
“Ode.” He was evidently “a fellow of 
infinite humour,” and was oregon | attired 
in a fancy costume of glazed calico and 
window-curtains, which had an imposing 
effect. We invested sixpence in the pur- 
chase of his ode, and had no reason to 
grumble-at our expenditure, for we derived 
much amusement from it. It is too lon 
to introduce here, and being entirely local 
would not be of sufficient interest. Some 
of the ideas, however, are not bad, and 
the rhyme throughout is very well kept 
up. Here are four lines, introducing a 
couplet that put us in mind of some of the 
versifying conceits of the inimitable Tho- 
mas Ingoldsby :— 
“* Grave Hallam tries to act the sergeant, 
And Neville, practising a frown, 
Almost as dreadful as a large ant, 
With martial terrors awes us down.” 

As soon as the Queen and her suite had 
passed, we left the Playing-fields,and made 
the best of our way to the Windmill-inn. 
Countless vehicles were crowding along the 
road, and thinking we might as well ride 
as walk, without waiting for the chance of 
any of our acquaintances overtaking us, we 
took esters a of a-slight check at the 
Slough Road Gate, and established ourselves 
very comfortably on the footboard behind a 
handsome chariot that was going in the 
direction we wished. Here we maintained 
our seat, in ‘spite of the malicious cries of 
“Whip behind,” which every little boy 
indulged in who perceived or envied us; 
and thus, in great state, riding like a traitor, 
with our back to the horses,—after being 
seen, of course, by everybody of our con- 
nexion whose notice we were most anxious 
to elude,—did we arrive at Salt-hill. 

If the throng of carriages, horsemen, and 
foot- ngers, had been great in the neigh- 
bourhood of the College, it was “ confusion 
worse confounded” at Salt-hill; indeed, it 
was with much difficulty, when the royal 
party arrived, that room could be cleared 
for their progress. In a short time, the 
boys again fell into their respective places 
in the procession, and the indefatigable en- 
sign again prepared to exhibit his powers 
of flourishing the flag upon the summit of 
the mount, on which station every one was 
enabled to catch a much better sight of his 
dexterity than when he was on a level with 
themselves in the crowded Quadrangle of 
the College. We believe the origin of this 
eeremony is not known: it merely appears 
to have been coeval with the foundation of 
the College, as long back as the year 1440, 
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when Henry VI. purchased the perpetual 
advowson of the parish of Eton for that 
purpose. The mound in question is sup- 
posed to be a Saxon barrow, and the con- 
tributions of “salt,” (which,,as the reader 
is, doubtless, aware, signifies the money 
collected for the captain of the school pre- 
vious to his leaving for the University,) are 
presumed to have derived the somewhat 
dubious title from a monkish procession 
which, in the olden time, took place annu- 
ally to this mount, and on which occasion 
consecrated salt was sold to the spectators. 
This may or may not be the case: we do 
not answer for the truth of the tradition, 
but merely give the reason as we have 
heard it.* 

At the conclusion of this part of the day’s 
observances, the royal carriages d 
the Queen and Prince Albert receiving the 
same hearty cheers which greeted their 
arrival, and which they acknowledged with 
extreme courtesy. It was long before the 
other carriages could be extricated; they 
were locked together in so intricate a man- 
ner, that it was necessary to wait until the 
outer ones of the dense mass had cleared 
off, before the least attempt to move could 
be made. A course of whipping, plunging, 
and clashing then commenced, which can 
only be imagined by picturing the Hay- 
market after a crowded opera-night, if all 
the carriages had been allowed to come up 
just as their drivers chose, without paying 
the least attention to the regulations for the 
direction of their horses’ heads and tails. 

A fresh rush to dinner now took place 
amongst the boys, and although we heard 
many imprecations launched against those 
who had abolished the “cham tent,” 
yet, by the alacrity with whic ve A hur- 
ried to the Windmill, we perceived that the 
meal had still great attractions. We our- 
selves could have joined them with much 
pleasure ; but we were not of Eton and its 
school, and anything like quiet refreshment 
at the inn was out of the question. Fortu- 
nately, we lighted upon some friends, at 


* Since the above was written, we have been 
favoured with the following information :—It is 
the opinion of Mr. Lysons, that the Eton Montem 
originated in the ceremonial of the Bairn, or Boy- 
Bishop. He states that it originally took piace on 
the 6th of December, the festival of St. Nicholas, 
the patron of children, being the ~*~ on which it 
was custo to elect the Boy-Bishop from 
among the children belonging to or 
college. This mock lasted till Innocents’ 
day, and during the intermediate time the boy 
performed various episcopal functions. If it hap- 
pened that he died before the allotted period of 
this singular assumption had expired, he was 
buried with aJl the ceremonials which are used 
at the funerals of prelates. In the collection of 
antiquities bequeathed by Mr. Cole to the British 
Museum, is a note which mentions that 
Geoffry Biythe, Bishop of Lichfield, who died in 
1530, bequeathed several ornaments to Eton Col- 
lege, ‘‘for the dress of the eT ie 
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whose carriage we procured the usual race- 
course sort of luncheon, of dusty sandwiches 
and warm sherry, which was, neverthe- 
less, very acceptable. A vast portion of 
company still gemained, and these were ad- 
mitted to Botham’s Garden, upon each pre- 
senting a ticket, which was to be purchased 
for a shilling, at the bar of the Windmill. 
How the dinner went off, we cannot tell; 
the chronicles of this part of the ceremony 
remain a sealed book to the vulgar. It was, 
doubtless, of first-rate excellence, and the 
carte indisputably perfect; for the Eton 
boys are “queer customers” if they think 
they are not treated in a manner befitting 
their importance; and glass, moreover, is 
of a fragile and perishable nature. We 
doubt not that they were well entertained, 
for their countenances were of most hila- 
rious expression, when they sallied forth 
into the gardens at the conclusion of the 
banquet. And. now began the scene of 
spoliation, for which the company had been 
waiting the last hour in patient expectation. 
The swords, which up to the present time 
had rested idly in their scabbards, now 
flashed wildly in the air, and a general 
attack was made u everything in the 
ens endowed with vegetable existence. 
e first onset took place against a hollow 


square of cabb which they c! as 
furiously as did the Cuirassiers — our 
own human parallelograms at Waterloo; 


and in two minutes, nothing but stumps re- 
mained. Potatoes, lettuces, and asparagi 
followed, without appeasing their fury: on 
the contrary, the taste of sap seemed to 
have given fresh edges to their swords ; and 
when not even a currant or gooseberry bush 
was left, half a dozen of the most stalwart 
warriors directed their attacks upon a large 
apple-tree, which, after being much hacked 
about, tumbled to the ground amidst the 
cheers of the bystanders. In another quar- 
ter of an hour, the blooming Eden was 
converted into a blank desert; not a plant 
being left to sigh out the story of the de- 
struction of its companions to the next 
zephyr which came that way on its road 
from London to Bath. The last object on 
which they attempted to wreak their re- 
maining vengeance was the garden-roller ; 
but its cast-iron cylinder resisted their most 
strenuous efforts; and having broken two 
or three of their swords sharp off at the 
hilt, they abandoned the attempt in despair. 

Boyish and trifling as was this part of 
the day’s festivities, there was much in it to 
afford food for the reflection of a philoso- 
pher, even in the midst of the turmoil of 
the Windmill Gardens. Many who were 
now turning their bloodless weapons against 
a shrub or currant-tree, might hereafter 
occupy a well-earned and honourable. posi- 
tion in the list of our country’s defenders. 
The cabinet, the bar, and the church would, 


perhaps, each draw its most brilliant mem- 
bers from the frolic crowd of thoughtless 
youths who were now revelling joyously in 
the ruin they were creating; and the pas- 
time of the present day—the trifling occur- 
rence of a passing moment—might, years 
hence, recal thoughts of the Montem and 
its harmless follies, amidst meditations of a 
deeper and sterner cast, when those who 
now entered into its observances with the 
careless enthusiasm of boyhood, had them- 
selves become the parents of the next gene- 
ration. 

It was generally understood, in conse- 
—_— of the departure of the Queen for 

mdon, after the second display of the 
flag, that the usual promenade upon the 
terrace of Windsor Castle would be trans- 
ferred to the Playing-fields of Eton Col- 
lege; and the change was greatly for the 
better. As soon as the diversions in 
gardens had terminated, there was a tem- 
porary cessation of proceedings, until the 
call of “absence” in the precincts of the 
College, at six o’clock—the term absence 
being applied, somewhat contradictorily, to 
the reading over the roll of boys’ names 
who are supposed to be present. We took 
advantage of this entr’acte to inspect the 
school-rooms and dormitories of the College, 
which are certainly contrived with a praise- 
worthy disregard of splendour or decora- 
tion, nothing thore costly than plain un- 
ores board being anywhere to be found. 

e afterwards paid a visit to the Library, 
which is well worth seeing. Amongst 
several remarkable objects of interest, we 
were shewn a curious map of Pekin, the 
production of a Chinese artist ; a small box 
of slips of papyrus, on which ‘is written a 
manuscript in an Oriental character; and 
some early illuminated missals, including 
a French Bible, and an elaborate Roman 
history, The quiet of these rooms, which 
look into the cloisters of the inner Quad- 
rangle, formed a singular contrast to the 
noise and revelry that reigned without. In 
the apartment appropriated to the provost 
there is a portrait, painted on panel, of Jane 
Shore: we were informed that a former 
provost of Eton College officiated as‘ her 
confessor, and that it was under his orders 
that the present portrait was taken. The 
hair is of the true Saxon auburn, and the 
forehead high and intellectual; but we 
could not discover in the features those 
traces of beauty which led to this fair crea- 
ture’s ultimate infamy and death. 

By half-past six o’clock, the Playing- 
fields presented a most animated spectacle, 
as most of the morning’s company were 
reunis on this fine tract of pasture, as well 
as the whole of the boys; and two military 
bands played continuity during the even- 


ing, which was pre-eminently fine. The 
indefatigable salt-bearers were still working 
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hard at their calling, and they singled out 
with scrutinizing gaze any individual who 
had no green ticket displayed to frank him 
from further demands. A handsome col- 
lection had been the result of their labours, 
thecaptain receiving exactly £1233 13s. 10d. ; 
out of which sum, however, he had various 
expenses to defray, which amounted to 
nearly half. Most of the boys were prome- 
nading with their friends, and it was grati- 
fying to see the guileless pride with which 
the younger branches of the different fami- 
lies clustered round their brothers—with 
what ecstatic admiration the little girls re- 
garded the scarlet and gold heroes, who, 
for that day, at least, would not have 
changed places with any one in England. 
Some of the boys were sleeping on the 
grass, under the fine trees: we heard that 
several had scarcely closed their eyes 
throughout the preceding night, and all 
were moving between four and five in the 
morning. Indeed, the salt-bearers and 
their oppidans had worked like horses; and 
certain of them had no trifling distance 
to travel over in the performance of their 
duties, as, independently of their demands 
upon the visitors, it is their custom to call 
at the houses of the families in the neigh- 
bourhood for salt, and some of these are 

situated five or six miles from Eton. 
By nine o'clock, all was again quiet: the 
company had departed, and with them the 
lories of the Montem for three more years. 
For that period the flag will sleep in tran- 
quil inactivity, and the cloisters will re- 
sume their wonted gravity. Many who 
participated in its boyish parade will, ere 
its next celebration, have been scattered 
over the earth, and, perhaps, found distant 
homes in strange lands. Others will be 
gradually following the path to fame in the 
course of life that destiny has allotted to 
them, and some——but we will stop all 
slocny somepeton. Let us hope that all 
who, this year, witnessed the Montem and 
its mimic glories, may be enabled to enter 
into the spirit of the succeeding ceremonial, 
without one bitter thought or retrospection 
of aught that has occurred since they last 

gazed upon its.harmless pageantry. 
ALBERT. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


AstTLEy’s Amphitheatre, destroyed by fire 
on the 8th inst., was built 1803-4, and 
opened on Easter-Monday in the latter 
year. It was the lar, of the metropoli- 
tan minor theatres, is stated to have held 
3000 persons, and was the only theatre for 
equestrian performances in London. The 
ae of the theatre, from the front in the 

estminster-road to the back party-wall, 
was 300 feet; and the whole establishment, 
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with the extensive stabling, is described 
as covering more ground than is occupied 
by either of the national theatres. The 
proscenium was one of the most spacious 
and convenient in London; the stage was 
50 feet deep, 70 feet wide, and 40 feet high: 
the platforms were sufficiently strong for 
horsemen to gallop over them, and even 
for a carriage; and beneath the stage was 
a deep mezzanine floor, (called “ magazine” 
in the accounts of the late fire,) for traps 
and other machinery ; by aid of which, the 
tableaux of bipeds and quadrupeds, set 
scenery, and gorgeous properties, were more 
effective here t on any other stage in 
London. The auditory was profusely lit 
with gas, which, with coloured fires, was 
very extensively employed behind the 
scenes. The house was of irregular con- 
struction: the roof (internally very effec- 
tive) was of poles and spars, unarchitectu- 
rally put together; and wood and plaster 
were almost exclusively employed in the 
substructure; notwithstanding which, the 
theatre was very substantial: it was most 
press | decorated, somewhat in the 
rgeous French style. 

The late Amphitheatre was one of the 
nineteen theatres built by Peter Astley, after 
whom it was named. It was the third 
theatre erected by Astley upon this site: 
the first he built in 1780, and opened as 
the Amphitheatre Riding- House, to which he 
added a stage and scenery, to compete with 
the Royal Circus: this theatre = subse- 
quently enlarged, and called the Royal 
se 4 and then the Amphitheatre of Arts: 
it was burnt on August 16, 1794. The 
second house was opened on Easter-Monday, 
1795, asthe Royal Amphitheatre, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York patroniz- 
ing the establishment: it was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on September 2, 1803; and 
the third theatre was built and opened as 
= ne ante 

e site ese theatres was original: 
a timber-yard, first enclosed by “4 
with jposiine. within which he erected 
seats is spectators, with a t-house 
preg shelter them from the ies 3; while 

e exhibited in a rope-ring, by day-light, 
in the open air. He subsequently at as 
— o timber-merchant, 200/.; tlie 
yard and the timber in it being mortaged to 
Astley as security. The borrower left 
ye oes and was never more —_ of; 

stley became legally possessed of tle pro- 
perty, sold the nace, and with the pro- 
ceeds, added to 60/., the produce of an un- 
owned diamond ring, which he found at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge, he built the 
first theatre. : 

Astley built an amphitheatre in Paris; 
another in Peter Street, Dublin, for which 
he obtained a patent from the Irish parlia- 
ment.. The last theatre he built was the 
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Olympic Pavilion (now Theatre), upon the 
Bite of House, in Wych Street, 
Strand. He died in Paris, tober 14, 
1814, and was buried in Pére-la Chaise ; 
and October 19, 1821, his son died in the 
same house, chamber, and bed, where his 
father breathed his last ; and with whom he 
was also buried. 





Pew Books. 


A Hand Book for Hampton Court. 


( Tuts is, beyond comparison, the best Guide 
to “the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, 
Gardens, and Grounds” of Hampton Court, 
that has yet appeared; and its cheapness is 
on a par with its completeness: 160. pages 
and 14 illustrations, in a handsome cloth 
binding, (the Tudor lettering is in good 
keeping) for half-a-crown! A royal palace 
well described, and that for a half-a-crown, 
and all which the reader may see “ for no- 
thing,” must satisfy the whole free-admission 
society. Nothing but a rapid sale of thou- 
sands of copies can repay the parties con- 
cerned in the production of this little volume ; 
and when we recollect that on fine Sundays 
1000 persons pass through Hampton Court 
palace per hour, there is er prospect of 
soon reaching this sale. verything is 
changed at this charming place of resort: 
vn to regale yourself at the Toy, an 
unsightly brick hostel by the river side, was 
no trifle; and the few who mustered courage 
to enter this inn,,paid handsomely for the 
many whom prudence charged to keep away. 
At length, this red-hot nuisance has been 
removed, and very nearly the whole of the 
palace has been “ thrown open,” so that visi- 
tors are no longer charged right royally for 
the indulgence of “ the uitous admis- 
sion.” Formerly, few who had not a go!den 
fleece would venture here, and thenthey were 
sure to be sheared for their pleasure ; now, 
railway, omnibus, or steam-boat, transport 
= thither from the metropolis within an 

our ; and the trip is, certainly, one*of the 
most delightful that can be enjoyed within 
a twenty mile radius of the great Babel. 
We perceive, however, that our present 
Guide. recommends as “the right royal 
road to Hampton Court, ‘the silent high- 
way’ of the es,” by steam to Rich- 
mond, and there] 

Descending the hill, if you care not for a 
few shillings, you will e at the foot 
of Richmond bridge, a couple of stout wa- 
termen—for it is hard work against 


the stream—to row you up to Hampton 

i and in your going or returning re- 
fresh youtself with an eel-pie of si ly 
artistic merit, on the ait off Twickenham. 
The pedestrian has a choice of pleasant 
roads through Richmond Park, or by. the 


banks of the river, to. Kin: and thence 
through Ditton, when he will obtain the first 
view of Hampton Court, already spoken of. 

Neither the residents on the banks of the 
Thames above Hampton Court need to be 
reminded what a delightful means the river 
offers to reach Hampton—rowing or punt- 
ing down the river, and being towed back, 
—nor those near the Southampton railway, 
even as far as Southampton, how they may 
arrive .at Hampton -Court in almost less 
time than by a turnpike-road from the me- 
tropolis. 

That our Guide starts in the true vein of 
enjoyment, this brief extract from his open- 
ing page will shew :] 

ow many and various are these enno- 
bling and exhilarating delights! Nature’s 
works and man’s bravest achievements go 
hand in hand together here. Space bounded 
by art, which crowds can never rob of soli- 
tude!—Trees never leafless; verdure and 
brightness omnipresent! In all the whole 
world where are there such flower-forests 
of chestnuts? The gayest blossom#e ofevery 
season gladdening the eye, and filling the 
air with fragrance. Beauty of scene near 
at hand, and stretching as far distant as the 
sight can reach. ‘The lulling music of 
waters; the magnificent in architecture ; 
the matchless in painting ; and, best of all, 
the throngs of happy faces, (the statist tells 
you they exceed thirty thousand a month in 
the summer,) abandoned to mirth, and obli- 
vious of dull cares and toil left behind them! 
Miserable indeed the wretch whose sympa- 
thies are not touched with some of these. 


lofty towers unknown remain, 
Direct teps, Hampton Court, to thee, 
And view thy splendid halls: then turn again 
To visit each dome by science p: — 
* For kings rest,’ (he’d say,) ‘ but thou 
gods wert raised.’ ’’* 

[Having reached the Palace, he sets 
about describing it architecturally, and with 
a genuine relish for the picturesque. We 
shall take his account of] 


The Hall called Wolsey’s, 
though it was most likely completed, if not 
built, by the intruder the Eighth. 
Free access to this hall was first granted to 
the public at the close of 1840. You enter 
under the minstrel gallery, common to all 
the halls of the middle ages; for our an- 
cestors knew full well the influence of 
music, both at the altar, the field of battle, 
and festive board. The intrinsic beauties 
of this hall, its grand proportions, its arched 
roof, and general blaze of light, make 
you exclaim as you enter, “ this is really 
fine!” but when the eye wanders from 
one object to another, the want of har- 
mony in the colouring, the violent admix- 


* J. P. Andrews, after Grotius. 
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ture of the grand and the tawdry, and 
the fresh pantomimic air of the place, begin 
to work their effects, and long before you 
have ceased examining, and with the best 
disposition to be grateful and well pleased, 
you get thoroughly out of patience with the 
modern decorator. The size and form of 
the building, the glorious tapestries, and 
the carved roof, carry your associations into 
the past; but the glare of the gold and the 
ultra-marine, the painted calico banners, 
and the lath and plaster effect of the white- 
washed walls—walls too, of stone—make 
you think only of the geniuses who astonish 
the town with mock pageants at theatres. 
The horns may possibly be in their right 
places. The figures in bright armour, 
perched on high at both ends of the hall, 
look no better than tinsel, and where’s the 
authority, we cannot help asking, that the 
strong men of the sixteenth century placed 
armour out of reach for mere show ?—Then 
the painting of the fine old oak ceiling, with 
imitation oak, set off with such a blue 
ground!—The eye descends for comfort to 
the grand tapestries below,—true realities 
profaned by the company of the false gew- 
gaw banners, borrowed from Astley’s 
amphitheatre or Sadler’s Wells.—Let us 
endeavour to forget all these modern imper- 
tinences, recover our good" humour, and 
prepare ourselves, if our visit is beyond a 
day, for some hours study of the wonders of 
these tapestries of the Hall. 

[This is critical, but good-tempered, 
withal. The tapestries are then described 
by a tabular form of each subject, and re- 
collecting how many simple-looking souls 
we have seen wondering at the import of 
these beautifu! relics of art, these pages of 
the book will be welcome accompaniments 
for every inquiring visitor. We are glad to 
see that the glory of ramrods in the Hall is 
not spared: their absurd introduction in a 
structure built when ramrods were almost 
unknown, merited castigation. Neither is 
our author illiberal to his contemporaries ; 
for he refers the visitor who is anxious to 
decypher the mythological throng on the 
palace ceilings, to consult “ the lengthened 
examination of Mr. Jesse, or the Sixpenny 
Guide-Book.” We are then shewn how, as 
well as what to observe of the 850 pictures ; 
to allow a minute for each would occupy 
more than fourteen hours. The tapestries 
merit a day; the cartoons are worth one 
journey, for they are not “ adapted to the 
meanest capacities :” “ crowds loll listlessly 
through the cartoon gallery, which happens 
to be towards the end of the collection, and 
we make no doubt the indifference is owing 
somewhat to a start begun wrong.” The 
plan of the catalogue is excellent: those 
paintings which are best worth seeing are 
marked thus (*); the historical portraits 
are classified ; and of the painters some brief 
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notices are given: occasionally, too, are 
smart criticisms upon overrated pictures, 
which must prove beneficial; of the car- 
toons there is a neat notice, shewing them 
to be ill-placed in the gallery built purposely 
for them. The several courts, gates, gar- 
dens, and grounds, are equally wel! de- 
scribed, and aptly with amazement end the 
wonders of Hampton Court. 

Nor must we forget that the embellish- 
ments are engraved by fair hands—the 
Misses Thompson, Clarke, Bond, Williams, 
Clint, Dudley, Waterhouse, and Cowper, 
with the sweet-sounding prefixes of Isabel, 
Harriet, Augusta, Eliza, Juliet, Elizabeth, 
Fanny, &c.; and, gallantry apart, the ladye 
engravers have made their way, as ladies 
universally do, in matters of taste and em- 
bellishment. } 





The Gatherer. 


Chaffinches.—The annual show of chaf- 
finches, at Hazebrouk, in the Nord, took 
place on the 23rd ult. Four birds each 
were brought into competition by ten dif- 
ferent societies: those of Cassel gained the 
first prize; those of Hondschoote gained 
the medal, and also the prize for the best 
songster, the latter being won by the per- 
formance of 900 perfect chants within an 
hour.— Galignani. 

Aged Cod-fish.—In a preserve at Logan, 
in Galloway, a cod-fish has lived twelve 
years in confinement, and attained a large 
size. 


Gai h’s teacher was Nature, and 
the woods of Suffolk his academy. 
Canzonet.— 


I dreamt, my fair, that thou and I 
Were dead, and doom’d to lasting pain ; 
I for my love, that soar’d so high, 
Thou punish’d for thy cold disdain. 
But when thou met'st me all in woe, 
It changed to joy thy hapless lot; 
And when that lovely face I saw, . 
* The pains of hell were all for, 
Valloni ; Roscoe. 


The Rhéne has again broken through its 
bank near St. Denis into the plain of Beau- 
caire, being the fifth time since the autumn 
that such a disaster has taken place. 

Antiquities.—Several objects of antiquity 
have been recently discovered at Vienne, 
in the Isére, including marble capitals, a 
fragment of a female figure, believed to be 
Latona, a bas-relief with fragments of 
horses, and part of a mosaic pavement. 

The late Lord Camden's fine collection of 
Pictures are about to be dispersed by sale. 

The Trafalgar Man-of-war, of 130 \ 
will be launched from Woolwich Dockyard 
on June 21. 

Oxford Memorial.—The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 19th ult. 
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Sir David Wilkie, R.A.— We record, 
with deep regret, the death of this distin- 
guished painter, which took place on the 
Ist inst., on board the Oriental, in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, on his return from the Levant. 
Of the life and works of this admirable ar- 
tist and excellent man, we intend presenting 
our readers with an ample memoir, in the 
first number of our next volume. 


Lord Brougham has taken ion of 
the question of the day in the House of 
Lords. Never the indiscriminate eulogists, 
we have sometimes been the sharp censors 
of Lord Brougham; but truth and justice 
compel praise from lips unused to flatter, 
Brougham is the only man of his own high 
class of intellect now in public life. He 
has in his time done service to the cause of 
rational government which no one but him- 
self could have done, as he has at times 

rilled a high reputation with a wantonness 
in which no less robust a genius could have 
indulged without utter and irrecoverable 
destruction. He stands now in the maturity 
of his powers—ripened, mellowed by ex- 
perience and time, with all his energies 
unimpaired. He stands forth emancipated 
from party trammels. By reliance on his 
own genius and persevering industry, he 
has taught an assembly which cannot be 
expected to sympathize with him, to listen 
with deference and fear. He is regarded 
with a kindly feeling, even by the most 
excited portion of the democracy. He can 
plead the great cause which is now depend- 
ing, with more knowledge, greater variety 
of argument and illustration, and more im- 

ve power, than any other living orator : 
can gre it more acceptably to the House 
of s than any other man: he can count 
upon a more willing attention from. the 
Chartists than will be given to any other. 
By becoming the exponent of principles, 
heedless as to whether men applaud and 
follow him or not, ‘he can make himself the 
champion of the rights of industry, . the 
central point in which discordant wills may 
meet in harmony. He can do for Free 
Trade all and more than he formerly did 
against the Orders in Council; thereb 
rendering a service to his country as muc 
transcending his former services as the 
matured powers of Lord Brougham exceed 
the wayward energies of young Henry 
Brougham. At times “spots have come 
over his mortal star ;” but an opportunity is 
now afforded him to efface their recollection 
for ever, and to cast a light on what may be 
the closing scene of his life, stronger and 
steadier than has shone on any portion of 
his previous career.— Spectator. 

Keeping it up.—Baron Solomon de Roths- 
child lately gave a party, at which the 
guests partook of a collation, dinner, and 
supper ! 


Vaurhall Gardens and Strawberry Hill - 


are forthwith to be “ broken up,” to mend 
the ways of their quondamowners. 

What materia! is expected to be most 
fashionable during the ensuing summer ?— 
Canvas. Who is the most active hero of 
the day ?— General Election. 

Ascot Races.—* The Queen’s Cup,” or 
rather piece of plate, is a group, represent- 
ing Alexander the Great about to mount 
the untamed Bucephalus. The Macedo- 
nian hero is stated to be beautifully mo- 
delled; and the horse to be fine, full of 
fire, and exhibiting the blood of the barb, 
with the bone and muscle of the war-horse. 
The figure of Alexander is the work of 
M. Freret, and the horse is by Mr. Ma- 
carthy ; and Mr. Baily, R.A., has improved 
the design, which has been executed by 
Mortimer and Hunt. The new royal sta- 
bling, &c., at Ascot, consists of two ranges 
for 60 horses, and a coach-house for 24 
carriages. 

The Spanish Stage.—Translations from 
the French are at present the rage in Spain, 
the land of Calderon and de Vega. 

British Museum.—The number of visi- 
tors on Whit-Monday was 9031, being 
3177 less than on Whit-Monday last year. 
On Tuesday there were 1986 visitors, and 
on Wednesday, 2636. The Museum is 
now open until 7 o’clock in the evening. 

A ificent High Altar is now erecting 
in the church of the Jesuits, at Rome: it is 
of exquisite marble, and the cost is esti- 
mated at upwards of £6000, raised by sub- 
scription. 

Coal-working.— A French engineer has 
invented a method of raising coal from the 
bottom of shafts by means of a line formed 
of small iron plates joined together, so as to 
form a flat band, in place of the hempen 
band in common use. 

Goodwin Sands—.A plan is in progress 
for the formation of a caisson of 15,000 
tons weight, composed of iron and con- 
crete, to be sunk on some part of the Good- 
win Sands, near to Trinity Bay; on which 
is to be raised a lighthouse, with compart- 
ments, sixty feet high, in the shape of a 
bottle. This, it appears, is the result of 
Captain Bullock’s survey last year. The 
permanence of the recently erected beacon, 
so well tested during last winter, has, no 
doubt, encouraged the government to ven- 
ture on this further experiment. 

Haydon’s picture of Xenophon and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thownadve presented 
by the late Duke of Bedford to the Russell 
Institution, and has been placed in the 
library. 





Errata.—At page 370, col. 1, for ‘* 90,000 per- 
sons,” read ‘ 19,000 persons.””— At page 379, col. 1, 
for “ suavitor,”’ “ suaviter.” 














